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'HERE  had  been  one  big  plan  in  the  thoughts 
of  Dorothy  Collins  for  many  weeks.  Her 
brother  Tom,  who  was  the  athletic  coach 
at  Dobson  College,  wanted  her  to  come  up 
for  the  game  on  the  fourth  of  November  and  the 
dances  afterwards;  and  Dorothy,  just  as  any  girl 
would  have  been,  was  very  excited.  She,  to  hear 
her  tell  it,  was  a  "nervous  wreck"  when  she  found 
herself  actually  stepping  oiit  of  the  Pullman  door 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Albany. 

Things  don't  always  turn  out  as  one  has  planned 
they  should  however,  and  Dorothy  began  to  fear 
for  some  of  hers.  Tom  wasn't  to  be  seen,  and  instead 
of  that  big  hug  which  she  always  got,  Dorothy  felt 
a  light  touch  upon  her  arm.  Turning,  she  saw  a 
frank-looking  boy  who  spoke  to  her. 

"This  is  Miss  Collins,  isn't  it?"  he  asked.  As  Doro- 
thy nodded,  he  began  to  explain  the  reason  for  his 
' ' unconventional  intr oduction. ' ' 

"We're  mighty  sorry,  but  Tom's  sick.  Don't  be 
worried — he  just  has  the  grippe,  but  as  he  had  orders 
not  to  come  out  on  so  cold  a  night,  he  asked  me  to 
bring  you  out  to  school.  I  fear  that  now  you're  here, 
there's  nothing  in  store  for  you  at  the  present  minute 
worse  than  a  ride  out  with  me." 

Laughing,  he  helped  Dorothy  in  his  gray  roadster, 
The  ride  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one  because 
Dorothy  immediately  liked  this  Bruce  Lee.  The 
four  miles  out  to  the  college  were  short  ones  and 
Dorothy  wasn't  so  very  thrilled  over  Bruce's  "Well, 
we're  here." 
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It  was  ian  unlucky  thing  that  Tom  Stevens  should 
develop  grippe  just  at  the  time  he  did.  Ujilucky  in 
the  first  place  because  he  was  decidedly  the  fastest 
man  on  the  team,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  made 
things  impossible  for  him  to  have  Evelyn  Collins  up 
for  the  Mercer  game  and  the  dances,  since  he  couldn't 
go  out  of  the  house.  Rather  than  disappoint  Evelyn, 
however,  he  didn't  wire  her  about  his  illness  and  found 
that  Bruce  Lee  would  love  to  take  her  to  the  dances. 
This  was  an  unusual  happening,  that  Bruce  Lee,  of 
all  men,  should  have  a  girl  on  his  card!  Bruce, 
the  big,  popular  man,  who  was  anything  on  earth  ex- 
cept a  lady's  man  and  who  cared  nothing  for  dancing! 
Knowing  that  Bruce  never  failed,  Tom  was  willing 
to  trust  the  pleasure  of  "that  adorable  girl"  to  him, 
and  felt  much  better  as  he  saw  Bruce  leave  the  house 
in  his  gray  roadster. 

Many  of  the  men  enjoyed  seeing  Bruce  leave,  for 
his  having  a  lady  for  the  dances  had  afforded  them 
many  chances  for  fun  a^  Bruce's  expense.  All,  how- 
ever, were  taken  in  the  same  good  way  of  Bruce's. 

Two  hours  later,  the  living  room  at  Mrs.  Gay's 
looked  very  home-like  as  the  men  sat  before  an  open 
fire  on  the  cool  night  playing  and  singing  while 
they  waited  for  Bruce  to  return.  In  the  excitement 
at  the  arrival  of  the  car,  nobody  noticed  Tom  Stevens' 
expression  or  heard  his  exclamation  as  he  saw — not 
the  tall  Evelyn  whom  he  had  expected,  but  the  tiny 
Dorothy  alight.  Before  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
he  found  himself  shaking  hands  with  the  puzzled 
Dorothy,  who  also  being  astonished,  had  said  nothing. 
Finally  he  collected   his  thoughts. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do,  Miss — .  Oh!  Bruce,  this 
isn't  she!"  he  said  excitedly. 

Dorothy's  face  colored  but  this  only  helped  the 
attractive  face  to  become  more  so. 

"No,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be,"  she  laughed,  "and 
neither  do  you  seem  to  be  my  Tom." 

"Here,  Bruce,  explanations  are  in  order,"  somebody 
said  as  Bruce  came  forward — only  looking  hard. 
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"Why — why — you  see — er — er — you  are  Miss  Col- 
lins, but  er — you  must  be  the  wrong  one.  That's 
who  I  was  to  get  and  here  you — some  Miss  Collins — 
are.  There  wasn't  any  other  girl  there,  Tom,"  he 
said. 

Dorothy  began  to  explain  how  it  all  had  happened, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  explanation  who  should  walk 
in  but  the  Tom  Collins  she  had  come  to  see! 

"Why,  Dot,"  he  said  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  and 
rushed  toward  her;  "how  on  earth  did  you  get  here? 
I  phoned  over  to  see  about  the  train  and  they  said 
it  was  four  hours  late.  Who  brought  you  out,  how 
did  it  happen?     Tell  me  all  about  it  quick." 

It  proved  that  the  north-bound  and  not  the  south- 
bound train  was  late.  Bruce,  amid  laughter  on  the 
part  of  the  others,  tried  again  to  explain.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  a  telegram  came  for  Tom  Stevens  which  read: 
"All  of  school  quarantined  on  account  of  measles. 
Impossible  to  come.     Letter  follows.      Evelyn." 

"There,  you  see  how  it  all  happened,"  said  Bruce. 
"All  they  told  me  to  do  was  to  bring  Miss  Collins  out. 
How  was  I  to  know  what  your  first  name  was  or  that 
our  Tom  Collins  was  your  brother?" 

The  incident  served  only  as  a  good  joke  and  as 
Bruce  said,  "To  make  us  all  know  her  sooner."  The 
"right"  Tom  carried  the  "right"  Miss  Collins  to  her 
boarding  house,  but  not  until  Bruce  Lee  had  found 
some  way  of  getting  a  date  for  the  game  and  for  that 
night. 

And  it  happened,  "after  all  was  said  and  done," 
that  Dorothy  Collins  not  only  had  lots  of  attention 
paid  her  by  a  certain  Bruce  Lee,  but  she  found  that 
she  had  a  most  urgent  invitation  to  return  for  finals 
at  Dobson.  She  did,  and  this  time  Bruce  Lee  knew 
for  whom  he  was  looking  as  the  train  pulled  in,  and 
judging  from  his  face,  he  was  very  happy  as  he  took 
the  suitcase  of  "the  only  right  Miss  Collins." 

—A.  A,,  '18. 
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A  Prarttral  2lok? 

"y'''"'^H,  Jitney,  have  you  heard  the  joke  on  Kitty 
A        ■     Lee,"    gasped   Helen   as   she   rushed   into 
^^  ^      Jitney's  room  where  six  or  eight  girls  had 
gathered  for  a  little  evening  chat. 

"No,  no,  tell  us  quick,"  chorused  a  half  dozen  voices. 

"Well,  you  just  be  patient  till  I  catch  my  breath 
and  thoughts.  They  must  have  run  out  of  the 
window,  over  the  porch,  down  the  gutter  and  away 
to  some  place — I  don't  know  where.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  haven't  got  them." 

"Oh,  it  always  takes  Helen  about  half  an  hour  to 
give  her  introduction,"  said  Janet  in  disgust  and  with 
that  she  picked  up  her  guitar  and  began  playing,  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning,"  to  entertain  the  girls  while 
Helen  was  catching  her  breath. 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  Jack  is  coming  Saturday.  I  am 
just  dying  to  see  him.  He  has  gotten  his  commission, 
and  of  course  that  means  a  new  uniform,  and  I  know, 
oh,  I'm  just  sure — "  raved  Clara. 

"But  let  me  tell  you  the  joke,"  broke  in  Helen. 

"You  know  the  'XXX'  are  going  to  entertain  their 
new  girls  tonight,  or  rather  they  were.  Well,  Kitty 
Lee  had  to  arrange  for  the  refreshments  and  they 
couldn't  get  a  pound  of  sugar  in  town.  This  sugar 
shortage  knocks  us  out  of  lots  of  good  things,  doesn't 
it,  girls?" 

"But,  hurry  on,  Helen,  we  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Kitty  Lee;  what  is  the  next  great  tragedy 
in  the  life  of  that  mischievous  girl?" 

"Well,  she  couldn't  get  any  sugar  and  she  thought 
she  just  had  to  have  some.  She  knew  that  there  was 
plenty  in  the  storage  room.  So  after  discussing  it 
with  some  of  the  'XXX'  girls  they  all  decided  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  on  Mrs.  Walton,  the  matron,  if 
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they  could  slip  in  the  pantry,  get  the  sugar  and  out 
again  before  she  caught  them." 

Kitty  Lee  had  been  in  the  pantry  once  before  and 
knew  where  the  sugar  barrel  stood  over  in  the  corner. 
She  also  remembered  seeing  a  door  that  led  into  a 
little  side  room  where  barrels  and  boxes  were  packed 
jam  up  to  the  door,  but  she  did  not  know  what  was 
in  this  room." 

"Stealthily  she  stole  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, up  by  the  wall  to  the  door  of  the  pantry.  There! 
the  door  stood  ajar,  just  the  very  thing.  She  crept 
in  the  room,  over  to  the  corner,  plunged  head  down- 
ward into  the  half-filled  barrel,  and  had  her  bucket 
nearly  full  when  she  heard  a  gruff  voice  in  the  hall. 

"  'Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Walton.  What  shall  I  do? 
No,  if  I  get  behind  the  barrel  she'll  find  me.  I  know, 
I'll  just  climb  over  that  transom  into  the  next 
room"  and  with  these  thoughts  flying  through  her 
head  she  shoved  boxes  in  front  of  the  door  and  like 
a  squirrel  she  was  through  the  transom  in  a  minute. 

"  *Whoo!  murder!  help!  'las.ses  or  life!'  she  yelled, 
as  she  felt  herself  going  through  the  top  of  a  thinly 
covered  barrel  of  molasses." 

The  girls  shrieked  witji  laughter. 

'T  just  knew  it  would  be  some  great  calamity  like 
that,"  cried  Margaret. 

— Mary  Reynolds. 
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HE  higher  education  of  women  has  been  of 
such  relatively  brief  duration  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  something  of  its  history, 
to  understand  its  present  character.  The 
women  of  Greece  were  uneducated,  the  pursuit  of 
learning  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  intended 
for  men  only.  In  Rome  it  was  slightly  different. 
There  were  several  well  educated  women— Portia, 
Cornelia,  Sulpicia  and  Theophilla.  From  then  until 
the  Renaissance,  Hypatia  stands  a  solitary  woman 
in  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

The  history  of  woman's  education  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  race.  Woman's  career 
has  been  marked  by  her  rise  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  to  the  highest  summits  of  intellectual 
attainments.  Because  of  her  physical  and  not  mental 
weakness,  her  education  came  later  in  the  history  of 
civilization  and  has  been  made  secondary  to  that  of 
man.  Even  in  the  periods  of  Puritanism,  Classicism 
and  Romanticism,  the  girls'  schools  aimed  at  manners, 
deportment  and  the  accomplishments  rather  than  at 
learning.  The  beginning  of  girls'  education  on  a 
basis  of  solid  instruction  with  the  same  serious  intent 
as  that  of  boys  did  not  originate  until  the  early  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  period  of  preparation  looking  toward  modern 
education,  dating  from  1830,  was  a  time  marked  by  a 
ferment  of  new  ideas  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  U.S. it  was  the  period  of  Jacksonian  democracy 
and  westward  expansion,  of  transcendentalism  in 
literature  and  thought,  6i  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  the  early  woman's  rights  movement.  In  Europe 
it  was  the  period  of  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848, 
of  the  winning  of  Italian  independence,  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  serfs  in  Russia  and  of  wide  political,  eco- 
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nomical  and  social  reforms  in  England.  In  such  an 
age  belief  in  the  higher  education  of  women  was  ati 
outgrowth  of  other  beliefs  held  to  be  far  more  import- 
ant. 

The  substantial  beginnings  made  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  fully  appreciated  when  viewed  against 
the  background  of  the  superficial  education  given  to 
girls  of  the  day.  Before  1830  Emma  Willard,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Katharine  Beecher  made  striking 
protests  against  the  accepted  types  of  education  for 
girls  and  established  schools  to  carry  out  their  ideas. 
In  1834,  Mary  Lyon  began  her  personal  campaign 
through  Massachussetts  for  funds  with  which  to  found 
a  seminary  on  a  non-protrietary  basis.  1837,  the  year 
in  which  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  was  opened,  is  a  date 
significant  in  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  From  this  time  the  founding  of  colleges 
for  girls  has  been  going  on.  The  hesitating  states 
soon  cast  aside  all  doubts  and  gave  the  girls  the  best 
education  they  afforded.  Oberlin  Institute,  Elmira, 
and  Antioch  Colleges,  Vassar  College,  the  fulfillment 
of  Mary  Lyon's  dreams,  Wellesley,  Smith  College, 
are  but  a  beginning  of  the  schools  established  for  girls. 

From  about  1880  we  have  the  introduction  of  the 
co-ordinated  college  attached  to  the  universities 
for  men.  Many  of  the  greatest  universities  have 
become  co-ordinate,  Harvard  being  the  earliest. 

The  result  of  these  colleges,  the  result  of  higher 
education  for  women,  has  been  that  she  has  attained 
a  useful  fund  of  knowledge,  she  has  acquired  a  certain 
attitude  of  philosophy,  a  grasp  on  life  that  will  enable 
her  to  catch  visions  of  better  things,  and  she  is 
equipped  to  assimilate  all  the  good  forces  of  the  world 
and  to  become  effective  as  a  worker,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
personality. 

— Birdie  Hollowell. 
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EY,  Jimmy,  ain't  you  goin'  fishin'?" 

"No,"  growled  Jimmy,  "I  ain't  goin'." 
"What's    the    reason    you    ain't?     You 
said  you  was,"  repHed  Reddy  Blake,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

"I  changed  my  mind,"  said  Jimmy,  shortly. 

Reddy  crawled  up  on  the  fence  and  jumped  over. 
He  had  a  fishing  line,  some  hooks,  and  a  tin  can  with 
worms  in  it.  At  first  he  eyed  Jimmy  curiously. 
Then  he  came  over  to  where  Jimmy  sat  on  a  pile  of 
wood  vigorously  whittling  a  stick. 

"Look  here,  Jimmy,  you  can't  pull  nothin'  like  that 
over  on  me.  You  ain't  changed  your  mind  no  more'n 
I  have.     I  betcha  can't  come  out." 

Jimm.y  did  not  answer,  but  kept  whittling  the  stick. 
Then   Reddy  sat   down   on  the  wood  pile  beside  him. 

"Whatcha  gotta  stay  in  for?" 

"For  hangin'  the  cat  on  the  clothes  line  by  her  tail. 
You  had  to  make  b'lieve  it  would  bring  somebody 
some  luck.  This  looks  like  luck,  don't  it?  You  don't 
know  no  more  'bout  lu  ck  than  that  cat  does." 

With  this  Reddy  doubled  up  with  laughter. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  cried,  "if  that  ain't  one  on  you! 
Hold  on  now,  Jimmy,  don't  get  mad.  I  couldn't 
help  laughin'.  I  tell  you  the  charm  ain't  started  to 
workin'  yet.  You  ain't  tried  it,  you  gotta  give  it  a 
chance.  You  come  an'  go  fishin'  and  I  betcha  have 
the  best  luck  you  ever  had." 

"I  can't  go  I  tell  you." 

"Why  can'tcha?  Your  mamma  ain't  home.  She's 
at  my  house.  They're  havin'  a  Ladies'  Aid  meetin' 
there." 

"I  know  that,"  answered  Jimmy,  "but  she  might 
get  home  'fore  I  do  and  then  I'd  get  a  lickin'." 
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"Land,  if  you  ain't  scarey!  Come  on,  Jimmy, 
she's  bound  to  stay  till  dark.  It  takes  'em  a  hour  to 
get  started  and  a  hour  to  talk  about  aidin'  the  ladies 
and  'bout  two  hours  to  say,  'Good-bye.  Come  to  see 
me,  Mrs.  Smith.'  'Mrs.  Jones,  how  is  your  baby?' 
'Did  you  see  that  hat  Mrs.  Brown  had  on  last  Sunday 
night?'  'Isn't  that  new  school  teacher  the  limit?' 
'Did  you  see  that  dress  she  had  on  last  night?'  'The 
new  preacher  came  yesterday.'  'Yes  and  they  tell 
me  Martha  White  has  her  eye  on  him  already.'  " 

Reddy  was  making  an  awful  face  and  holding  up 
his  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  prim  Miss 
White  "setting  her  cap"  for  the  minister. 

"Oh,  Reddy,  please  stop,"  cried  Jimmy,  bending 
over  and  holding  his  sides.   "Oh,  oh,  my  middle  hurts." 

Reddy  gathered  up  his  lines  and  began  to  move 
toward  the  fence. 

"Well,  if  you  just  can't  go  I  must  be  movin'  on. 
The  fish'll  be  bitin'  fine  today  and  I  guess  the  rest  of 
the  gang  is  there  by  now.  Ain't  they  fat  ones, 
though?"  he  asked,  displaying  the  worms  in  the  can. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I'm  goin',"  and  Jimmy  scram- 
bled behind  the  wood  pile  for  hooks  and  lines.  He 
also  drew  forth  a  tin  can. 

"These  are  fa.t  ones  too,"  he  said,  holding  the  can 
out  for  Reddy's  inspection.  "I  caught  'em  this 
mornin'." 

The  two  little  boys  climbed  over  the  fence  and  went 
down  alleys  and  side  streets  until  they  had  left  the 
village  behind  them  and  had  come  to  open  country. 
They  took  a  short  cut  through  the  meadow  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  woods,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  pond. 
Here  they  found  Ed  Blake,  otherwise  Skinny,  and 
William  Hartford,  better  known  as  Freckles.  After 
exchanging  greetings,  the  newcomers  seated  them- 
selves on  the  bank  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  began 
to  bait  their  hooks. 

"Ain't  this  a  peach  of  a  day  for  fishin'?"  asked 
Skinny. 
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"Sure  is,"  answered  Reddy.  How  long  you  been 
here  ?" 

"Not  long." 

"Had  any  luck?" 

"Sure,"  put  in  Freckles.  "Look  here,"  and  he  held 
up  two  small  fish. 

"Gee,"  cried  Jimmy.     "Ain't  this  a  whale?" 

"I  told  you  so.  I  knew  you'd  have  luck.  Lemme 
see  him." 

Jimmy  started  to  hand  the  fish  over  to  Reddy,  and 
in  doing  so  it  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  went  splash- 
ing back  into  the  pond. 

"Now,  see  what  you  done,"  yelled  Jimmy.  "You 
all  the  time  gotta  do  somethin'  like  that." 

The  boys  soon  became  so  absorbed  in  their  pastime 
that  they  did  not  notice  that  the  sun  went  behind 
the  clouds  and  that  the  wind  began  to  stir  the  branches 
overhead.  Soon  a  few  large  drops  spattered  down. 
Jimmy  looked  up  at  the  clouds  which  were  gathering. 

"Gosh,"  he  exclaimed  as  a  large  drop  fell  on  his 
nose.  "Looks  like  it's  goin'  to  rain.  Guess  we  better 
go." 

Suddenly  the  rain  began  to  pour.  Gathering  up 
lines  and  cans  the  boys  ran  for  a  nearby  barn. 

"Lordy,  Lordy,"  wailed  Jimmy,  "now  I  done  tore 
my  pants." 

The  tears  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Wh-e-e,"  screamed  Freckles,  "look  at  Jimmy 
hangin'  on  the  nail." 

Jimmy  dried  his  tears  at  once.  He  walked  over  to 
where  Freckles  stood,   still  laughing. 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sent  Freck- 
les up  against  the  side  of  the  barn.  "I  got  enough 
trouble  now  and  had  enough  bad  luck  already,  without 
you  pushin'  me  into  that  nail  and  makin'  me  tear 
my  pants  and  then  laughin'  at  me.  Now  laugh  some 
more,  if  you  want  to  get  licked  for  fair." 

Freckles  was  so  surprised  that  for  a  minute  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  do.     Finally,  gathering 
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his  senses  he  began  to  rise,  his  eyes  riveted  on  Jimmy. 
Just  at  this  moment  came  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  httle  group  in  the  barn  as  if  the 
whole  earth  were  on  fire.  A  great  ball  of  fire  seemed 
to  roll  through  one  end  of  the  barn.  The  boys  hud- 
dled together  in  a  little  group.  Their  faces  were  white 
and  they  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  Finally 
Jimmy  broke  the  silence. 

"You  reckon  it  struck  this  barn?''  he  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Reddy,  "but  wasn't  it  awful?" 

"Sure  was,"  replied  Skinny.  "Did  you  see  the 
fire?" 

"Look-a  yonder!"  exclaimed  Freckles.  "Look  at 
that  tree  over  yonder." 

Looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  them  they 
saw  a  large  tree  on  fire. 

"It  must-a  caught  from  that  lightnin'  just  now," 
said  Skinny. 

The  boys  watched  the  tree  until  it  had  stopped  burn- 
ing. By  this  time  the  rain  was  almost  over  too. 
After  examining  the  remains  of  the  tree,  the  boys 
started  for  home.  They  waded  through  all  the  mud 
puddles  they  saw,  splashed  water  on  each  other,  and 
had  a  gloriously  good  time  in  general. 

When  Jimmy  reached  home,  he  climbed  over  the 
back  fence,  and  after  safely  depositing  his  can,  hooks, 
and  line  behind  the  wood-pile,  started  for  the  house. 
He  Was  going  up  the  back  steps  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
front  porch.  The  voice  that  caught  his  attentioti 
was  strangely  familiar. 

"Where  is  Jimmy?"  the  voice  asked. 

"He's    around    somewhere,"    answered    Jimmy's 
father.     "Guess  he'll  be  in  presently." 

"I'm  so  anxious  to  see  him,"  replied  the  voice. 
"He  must  have  grown  since  last  summer." 

By  this  time  Jimmy  had  ceased  to  wonder  who  the 
voice  belonged  to.  In  his  joy  and  excitement  he  for- 
got all  about  his  troubles  and  went  racing  around  to 
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the  front  porch.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  the  porch,  but  grandma  saw  him  and  held  out 
her  hands. 

"Why,  here  he  comes  now,"  she  said,  and  she  hugged 
and  kissed  Jimmy. 

He  hated  to  be  kissed.  That  was  what  girls  did, 
always  kissed  everybody,  and  he  hated  girls;  he  was 
no  "sissy."  He  was  glad  none  of  the  "gang"  was 
there  to  see  though,  and  anyhow  it  was  different  in 
this  case,  he  told  himself,  for  this  was  grandma,  and 
he  had  not  seen  her  since  last  summer. 

Father  was  smiling  at  them  and  was  just  getting 
ready  to  say  something  when  mother  called  him  to 
help  her. 

Left  alone  with  Jimmy,  grandma  began  to  scrutin- 
ize him  more  closely. 

"My!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  did  you  get  so 
muddy?" 

"Been  walkin'  through  mud  puddles,"  answered 
Jimmy. 

"Goodness,  you've  torn  your  trousers  too,"  added 
grandma. 

"I  tore  'em  on  a  nail,"  said  Jimmy,  gloomily. 

"Well,  well,"  said  grandma,  "that's  a  shame,  but 
never  mind,  I'll  mend  them  tomorrow,  and  you'll 
never  be  able  to  tell  they  were  torn." 

"Couldn't  you  do  it  now?"  asked  Jimmy,  hesita- 
tingly. 

"Well,  it's  nearly  supper  time  now,"  said  grandma, 
"but  maybe  I  could  mend  them  after  I  go  upstairs. 
You  run  and  change  them  and  wash  the  mud  off  your 
feet  so  you'll  be  ready  for  supper,  and — " 

Jimmy  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  He  was 
off  in  a  hurry. 

"My,"  he  thought,  as  he  ran  upstairs,  "I  reckon 
the  old  cat  brought  me  luck  after  all." 

— Nancy  Louise  Bush. 
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REATHLESSLY  Ann  Johnson  flew  along  the 
hall.  At  number  eight  she  stopped.  A 
huge  "busy"  sign  decorated  the  door  but  that 
evidently  did  not  bother  her,  for  giving  the 
door  a  bang  she  marched  in.  Eight  pair  of  mouths 
flew  open  and  eight  pairs  of  eyes  stared — for  only  a 
second  however  did  this  last  for  when  the  newcomer 
was  recognized  the  surprise  subsided. 

"Oh,  girls,  guess  who  I  found  crying  just  now.  I 
never  have  been  so  shocked  in  all  my  life  before." 

"Beth  Whales,  I  bet,"  exclaimed  a  saucy  Junior, 
who  was  carefully  peeling  a  banana. 

"Oh,  silly,  of  course  it  wasn't  her.  As  if  I'd  be 
shocked  to  see  that  happen.  Well,  I  know  you'll 
never  guess,  so  here  goes.  Girls,  it  was  our  cute  little 
old  Jo  Harrison." 

"Jo  Harrison!"  exclaimed  seven  voices. 

"Yes,  Jo  Harrison,  and  honestly  I  feel  like  this 
school  has  lost  its  foundations.  Why  I  simply  can't 
comprehend  Jo  getting  blue." 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  her?"  anxiously 
inquired  the  Junior,  the  half -eaten  banana  lying  un- 
heeded in  her  lap. 

"Oh,  that's  the  part  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  She 
wouldn't  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  but  I  think  I 
know  all  the  same,  and,  girls,  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to 
remedy  the  trouble." 

"We'll  do  it  or  die,"  cried  one  of  the  girls,  "but 
please  hurry,  Ann,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  is  the 
matter." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  this  is  it.  You 
know  Jo  is  the  only  child  and  her  parents  are  simply 
crazy  about  her.  They  don't  want  her  to  marry,  so 
they  have  always  tried  to  keep  her  away  from  boys 
in  every  way  possible.      They  live  'way  out  in   the 
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country  so  of  course  that  wasn't  a  hard  matter. 
I  don't  suppose  Jo  minded  it  much  until  she  came  up 
here.  Naturally  though  she  misses  not  having  boy 
friends  send  her  candy  and  flowers,  etc.  I  know 
lots  of  times  she  must  have  felt  out  of  things.  Well, 
affairs  evidently  reached  a  climax  today  when  the 
bunch  of  us  were  down  in  the  reception  hall  talking 
about  the  presents  that  we  expected  to  get  from  our 
different  friends.  Anyway,  I  know  when  I  went  up 
to  her  room  a  little  later  there  she  was  lying  on  the 
bed  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  said 
she  was  homesick,  but  I  don't  think  so.     Do  you  all?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  exclaimed  a  tall,  pretty  senior. 
Bless  her  heart  I  think  it's  a  downright  shame.  We'll 
just  simply  have  to  do  something,  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  Why  I  know  pecks  of  boys  who  would  be 
crazy  about  her  if  they  only  knew  her." 

"Oh,  I  know  the  very  thing  to  do,"  said  the  Junior, 
jumping  to  her  feet  and  clapping  her  hands  together. 

"Hurry  then  and  give  us  your  bright  idea,"  sug- 
gested Ann. 

"Well,  it's  this.  You  remember  Jo  helped  make 
those  Dram  atic  Club  Red  Cross  scrap  books  and  you 
know  too  that  three  of  us  put  our  initials  and  ad- 
dress in  them  just  for  fun.  Now  this  is  what  I  can  do.  I 
have  a  first  cousin  who  is  a  second  lieutenant  at  Camp 
Lee.  I  can  get  him  to  write  Jo  a  letter  telling  her  that 
he  had  received  her  scrap  book  and  how  much  he 
thought  of  it,  so  forth  and  so  on.  Then  I  can  get 
him  to  tell  her  too  that  he  has  a  cousin  up  here  (which 
of  course  will  be  me)  and  to  look  me  up.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  work  fine?" 

"Why,  I  should  say  it  will,"  answered  Ann.  "Why, 
Helen,  I'd  give  my  head  if  I  had  your  head." 

"There  now,  Ann,  don't  get  brilliant  in  your  old 
age.  But  really  and  truly,"  asked  Helen,  turning 
impulsively  to  the  other  girls,  "don't  you  think  that 
will  solve  our  problem?" 

"Yes  it's  grand,  wonderful,  the  very  thing,"  came 
in -a  chorus  from  all  the  girls. 
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"Well,  fair  ladies,  since  I  have  your  most  favorable 
approval,  I  am  going  to  bid  you  adieu,  and  run  write 
Tom  now  while  the  spirit  moves  me." 

"Won't  you  have  some  more  cake?"  asked  the  owner 
of  the  box. 

"Oh,  no  indeed,  remember  what  our  Psychology 
teacher  said,  that  if  you  want  to  think,  don't  eat. 
I  have  therefore  decided  to  take  that  for  my  motto 
at  present.  Well,  farewell  again,"  she  said  waving 
her  hand  as  she  went  out  of  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  room  Helen  col- 
lected her  writing  materials  and  scribbled  off  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  ther  cousin: 

"Dearest  Tom:  Don't  think  far  a  moment  that 
I've  sprouted  wings  o'er  night,  writing  to  you  again 
when  you  already  owe  me  a  perfectly  good  letter. 
I've  improved  a  whole  lot,  but  not  that  much.  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  great  big  favor,  or 
rather  if  you  look  at  it  in  a'nother  way  it  looks  like 
I  am  favoring  you.  I  know  you'll  think  so  in  the  end 
anyway.  This  iS  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Write 
to  a  girl  up  here  by  the  name  of  Miss  Josephine  Har- 
rison. Pretehd  that  you  have  received  a  very  at- 
tractive scrap  book  that  she  made  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  that  you  are  writing  to  thank  her  for  it.  Also 
tell  her  that  I'm  your  cousin  and  to  look  me  up.  Jo 
is  the  cutest,  most  adorable  girl  in  the  world  and  I 
know  you'll  like  her.  She  writes  awfully  attractive 
letters — big  "booky"  ones.  I'll  explain  to  you  later 
why  I  want  you  to  write.  I  have  a  Glee  Club  prac- 
tice in  about  two  seconds,  so  have  got  to  fly  to  it. 
Pecks  of  love  for  my  big  lieutenant  cousin. 

As  always,  Helen." 

"Therfe,  that'll  do,  I  guess,"  she  said  to  herself, 
after  reading  it  over.  After  she  had  quickly  address- 
ed and  stamped  it  she  ran  down  stairs  and  dropped 
it  in  the  Post  Office  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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Two  days  later  at  breakfast,  Helen  received  a  card 
from  her  cousin  with  the  two  words,  "I'm  on,"  and 
his  initials  written  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Oh,  girls,  I  am  so  excited  I  can  hardly  stand  up," 
she  whispered  to  the  ones  that  were  in  the  secret. 
"I  know  Jo's  going  to  get  that  letter  today  at  dinner." 

It  was  quarter  to  two  of  the  same  day  and  Jo  Har- 
rison had  just  finished  her  dessert.  She  was  about  to 
leave  when  the  mail  was  brought  in.  Helen  gave  it 
out  and  when  she  came  to  a  letter  addressed  in  a  big, 
famihar  hand  writing,  not  to  herself  but  to  Jo,  she  gig- 
gled and  then  handed  it  to  its  owner. 

Jo  opened  it  with  a  puzzled  frown  which  gradually 
crept  away,  leaving  a  smile  in  its  place.  Then  sud- 
denly with  a  little  scream  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Helen's   neck. 

"Oh,  Helen,  please  come  and  go  walking  with  me 
for  a  few  miutes.  I  have  the  most  exciting  letter  to 
show  you  that  you  could  possibly  imagine." 

"Why,  surely,  I'll  go  with  you.  Come,  let's  go 
down  this  side  aisle  and  see  if  we  can't  get  out 
quicker."  When  they  had  finally  reached  the  hall 
Jo  gave  the  letter  to  Helen  to  read. 

"Why,  you  know  that's  funny,"  she  exclaimed  a 
few  minutes  later,  glancing  up  from  the  paper,  that 
Tom  should  have  gotten  your  scrap  book.  Oh,  but 
I  am  so  glad.  Even  if  he  is  my  first  cousin  I  can't 
help  saying  that  he  is  the  dearest  boy,  I  know,  that 
ever  lived. 

"Would  you  really  answer  it  then?" 

"Why,  of  course,  goosey.  If  you  don't  I'll  be 
simply  furious.  I'll  write  you  a  perfectly  good  in- 
troduction if  you  want  me  to." 

"Of  course  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that.  I  believe 
I'll  go  on  and  write  anyway."      And  she  did. 

Six  weeks  later  Helen  burst  in  upon  about  the  same 
crowd  that  she  had  been  in  on  that  day  when  she  had 
formulated  her  remarkable  scheme. 
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"Oh,  girls,  guess  what  the  latest  development  of 
the  Harrison-Newman  case  is?  You  know  Tom  has 
been  crazier  about  Jo  after  each  letter.  He  never 
says  anything  in  his  letters  to  me  now.  He  just  raves 
on  all  the  time  about  Jo.  Well,  the  state  of  affairs 
has  reached  a  climax.  Tom  has  just  written  Jo  and 
asked  her  permission  to  come  up  for  the  graduation 
exercises.  It  seems  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  furlough 
then.  Believe  me  there's  something  in  the  air,  and 
I'm  getting  scared.  You  know  Jo's  father  and 
mother  are  coming  up  to." 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
first  event  of  the  graduation  exercises,  the  dance, 
was  to  take  place.  The  campus,  a  lovely  velvety 
green,  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  Great 
maples  cast  their  shadows  over  the  lawn,  making  it 
very  cool  and  enticing.  All  served  as  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  exercises  that  were  to  follow. 

Inside  the  building  however  there  was  one  girl  who 
was  by  no  means  in  a  perfect  humor.  Her  parents 
had  not  arrived  and  neither  had  Lieutenant  Newman. 
Every  now  and  then  she  went  to  the  window,  trying 
vainly  to  pick  them  out  from  among  the  crowd  of 
people  below.  At  last  however  her  part  was  called 
and  she  had  to  leave.  Lightly  and  gracefully  she 
danced  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Just  about  this  time  two  cars  drove  up.  From  one 
there  jumped  a  broad,  boyish-looking  lieutenant,  and 
from  the  other  there  descended,  with  great  dignity, 
a  white-haired  man  and  woman.  The  Lieutenant 
joined  them  and  together  they  walked  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  crowd  where  the  dances  were  being  held.  Jo 
happened  to  glance  up  at  this  moment,  and  she  saw 
not  only  her  father  and  mother,  but  a  man  in  khaki 
also.  She  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  original  of 
a  big,  life-size  picture  she  had  received  some  time 
before. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,"  she  whispered  wildly  to  herself, 
"how  on  earth  did  he  meet  them?  I  wonder  if  he 
has  told  papa  that  he  writes  to  me.     I'll  simply  die  if 
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he  has."  All  these  thoughts  flashed  one  by  one 
through  her  mind  as  she  whirled  lightly  and  grace- 
fully over  the  lawn.  When  she  was  through  she  ran 
to  her  room  and  slipped  quickly  into  a  dainty  little 
organdie.  When  she  was  just  about  ready  the  maid 
came  to  tell  her  of  her  parents'  arrival.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  running  swiftly  down  the  steps  and  then 
into  the  parlor.  In  the  excitement  of  greeting  her 
father  and  mother  she  did  not  notice  the  figure  in 
the  background.  Her  surprise  was  complete  when 
he  stepped  forth  and  her  father  boomed  forth  in  his 
big  voice,  "Josephine,  I  want  you  to  meet  the  most 
respectable  young  man  that  I've  met  in  many  a  year. 
Lieutenant  Newman,  this  is  my  daughter,  Miss 
Harrison." 

The  two  shook  hands  formally  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  was  nearest  them,  was  so  busy  talking  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  grin  and  giggle  that  passed  between 
them. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Josephine,"  continued  Mr.  Harrison, 
"if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  young  man  we  wouldn't 
have  been  here  at  all.  You  see  we  broke  down  about 
five  miles  out  and  couldn't  get  any  help  at  all  until 
he  came  along  and  kindly  towed  us  in.  Your  mother 
and  I  were  both  very  much  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  get  here  before. 

"We  saw  you  dance,  though,"  added  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, "and  it  was  very  pretty  indeed.  I  know  you 
are  tired  and  hungry  now,  though,  so  I  suggest  that 
we  all  go  down  and  take  supper  at  the  hotel.  Lieu- 
tenant, of  course  you  must  come  also." 

"I'll  be  delighted  to." 

"I'm  willing,"  exclaimed  Jo,  "just  so  you  get  me 
back  in  time  to  dress  for  the  reception." 

"We'll  manage  that,"  answered  her  father,  and  so, 
after  a  few  more  minutes  of  chatting,  they  strolled 
on  down  to  the  hotel. 

It  W&.S  the  last  night  of  commencement.  The 
lights  were  out  and  the  last  girl  had  crept  sleepily 
to  bed. 
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"Helen,"  whispered  Jo,  "are  you  awake?" 

"Yes,"    murmured    that   individual    sleepily. 

"Well,  Helen,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,"  began  Jo, 
in  a  timid  little  voice,  "if  you'd  mind  very  much  hav- 
ing me  for  a  cousin?" 

There  was  not  much  more  sleep  in  number  twenty- 
eight  that  night. 

— Mary  A.  Addington. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  BROOK 

I  am  only  a  little  brook  and  although  I  travel 
unceasingly  I  never  grow  tired  but  am  always  happy. 
My  course  lies  through  the  most  beautiful  places, 
and  anyone  who  lives  as  I  do    ought  to  be  happy. 

Sometimes  I  run  along  under  the  earth  between  the 
hard,  smooth  rocks  and  then  I  burst  forth  from  under 
a  giant  tree  that  spreads  its  sheltering  branches  above 
me.  Woodbine,  yellow  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle  form 
a  lovely  little  bower  over  me.  Along  my  banks,  in 
the  cool  of  their  shade,  little  blue  forget-me-nots,  white 
and  purple  violets,  and  the  sweet  pink  and  white 
arbutus  turn  their  tiny  elfin  faces  up  to  the  sun,  as 
he  peeps  through  the  leaves,  breathing  their  delicate 
fragrance  into  the  soft  spring  air. 

Then  the  lovely  white  dogwood  spreads  its  crooked 
branches  over  my  sides,  the  blue,  fringed  gentian  and 
yellow  goldenrod  lean  over  my  banks.  Daisies  and 
black-eyed  Susans  stand  up  stiff  and  tall  quite  near  me. 
The  beautifully  colored,  vain  little  crocus  leans  over 
me  to  see  its  reflected  glory  in  my  smooth  surface. 

When  winter  comes  and  the  flowers  all  go  to  sleep, 
the  leaves  put  on  their  gayest  dresses  and  float  softly 
down  all  around  me.  Some  light  on  my  bosom  and  I 
carry  them  laughingly  along  with  me,  as  I  tumble  mer- 
rily over  the  smooth  white  pebbles  in  my  bed. 

All  the  beautiful  things  in  the  woods  help  to  make 
me  glad,  but  the  secret  of  my  happiness  is  that  wher- 
everl  go  I  give  freely  to  others  and  am  always  mak- 
ing someone  happy.   All  the  beautiful  wild  things  that 
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grow  near  me  and  around  me,  drink  of  me.  The 
little  birds  bathe  in  my  waters  and  the  king  of  the  herd 
leads  his  antlered  host  to  my  banks. 

—  Nancy  Louise  Bush. 

THE  SILVER  CORD 

(Reveries  of  a  Senior) 

I  don't  know  why  but  somehow  tonight  I  feel  so 
very  strange  and  sad.  All  day  long  this  feeling  has 
been  making  me  depressed  and  lonely  almost.  At 
every  turn  on  the  dear  old  familiar  halls  and  campus 
my  heart  has  felt  a  tug  and  pull  that  has  been  almost 
overwhelming.  Something  too  irresistible  to  define, 
something  forceful,  something  fleeting  yet  present 
always,  is  ever  drawing  at  the  cords  of  my  heart  and 
leaves  me  thinking,  yes  thinking  perhaps  as  I  don't 
often  have  time  to  think. 

My  two  years  at  the  Normal  School  have  ended — 
two  years  of  work,  play,  heartaches  and  joy,  always 
joy  in  the  end.  School  days  are  over;  a  great  gate 
seems  shutting  me  out  of  Girlhood  into  the  Land  of 
Tomorrow — Womanhood.  The  day  to  say  "good- 
bye" will  be  here  soon.  Farewell  to  the  jolly  days 
that  have  made  up  school  life;  farewell  to  the  familiar 
halls  and  scenes  I  love;  farewell  to  the  dear  friends 
I've  found!     Oh!  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  do. 

Isn't  this  what  is  making  me  feel  so  strangely  de- 
pressed and  blue  tonight?  There's  a  line  from  a 
verse,  in  the  Book  we  read  from  often,  that  comes  to 
my  mind  just  now.  Tonight  it  seems  to  say  to  me 
the  thing  I'm  trying  to  express — "Ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed."  I  like  to  add  one  little  letter  to  that 
first  word  and  make  it  read,  "Never  the  silver  cord 
be  loosed."  For  isn't  friendship  a  cord  of  wondrous 
silver?  Tomor  row  then  I  must  say  "good-bye,  dear 
friend."  And  if  I  could  only  tell  you  how  dear  you 
are  to  me,  how  true,  how  loyal,  how  steady  you  are! 
But  I  can  never  say  anything  like  that;  a  lump  al- 
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ways  rises  in  my  throat,  my  voice  begins  to  choke, 
my  eyes  get  misty,  but  you  see,  don't  you — you 
understand?  "Never  the  silver  cord  be  loosed." 
Oh,  may  it  never!  Duty  must  separate  us;  love  can't 
keep  us  together,  but  the  Silver  Cord  shall  knit  our 
hearts  so  close  that  they  shall  never  be  apart. 

The  Road  shows  its  crossings  tomorrow.  I  must 
go  my  way  whilfe  you  follow  yours.  Perfchance 
Fate  will  be  kind  to  us  and  bring  us  back  to  the  rest 
of  you  some  day.  But  as  we  journey  like  pilgrims, 
you  and  I,  and  as  we  fight  out  our  battles,  I  hope  we 
are  always  going  to  stand  for  the  honor  we  lived  by 
back  at  S.  N.  S. 

I  shudder  almost  to  think  of  the  days  that  must 
follow — I,  who  have  never  feared  but  rather  welcomed 
the  bend  in  the  Road  because  I  couldn't  see  what 
lay  beyond — even  I  tonight  feel  alone  and  solitary.  I 
wonder  if  I  am  weak  or  cowardly,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  feel  just  as  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  and 
always  wanted  mother  to  hold  my  hand  in  hers  as 
we  walked  along  the  shadowy  path  that  led  home. 
I  need  your  hand  to  stretch  out  to  me  across  the 
limitless  distance  wherever  I  am,  I  need  to  feel  that 
big  strength  flow  from  your  handclasp  into  my  soul — 
that  strength  that  friendship  always  bestows. 

Friends  are  priceless,  and  friendship  is  lovely  and 
sacred  because  it  reveals  all  the  beauty,  the  tender- 
ness and  strength  of  the  soul.  To  have  a  friend,  warm, 
understanding  and  loyal;  to  he  a  friend,  strong,  stead- 
fast and  true — isn't  this  what  makes  life  worth  living? 
To  me  it  is. 

A  veil  seems  to  close  over  me.  I  fancy  myself 
away  from  all  the  scenes  that  have  made  up  the  good 
old  days.  My  mind  wanders.  I  am  alone  and  lonely 
— I  dream — I  see  you — one  thought  alone  gives  me 
comfort,  "Never  the  silver  cord  be  loosed." 

— Margaret  S.   Vaughan. 
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* 'Stamp!  Stamp!  Stamp!    The   boys  are   marching! 
A  Httle  thrift  stamp  now  and  then 
Will  serve  to  help  the  fighting  men!" 

The  realization  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  need 
of  substantial  aid  are  at  last  beginning  to  take  hold 
upon  us.  We  cannot  see  our  boys  give  up  every  de- 
sire, every  ambition,  and  offer  their  very  lives  for 
the  cause  we  believe  so  just,  and  stand  idly  by.  There 
is  a  sacrifice  for  us  too — and  that  sacrifice  is  greatest 
when  practiced  in  the  little  things  of  life.  They  mean 
more  to  us  and  make  a  greater  aggregate  in  the  end. 
By  denying  ourselves  and  by  systematic  saving,  there 
is  much  that  we  can  do  to  help  our  government  help 
our  boys. 
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Our  student  organization  of  the  War  Savings  So- 
ciety has  bought,  in  the  last  two  months,  approxi- 
mately $1,700  worth  of  W.  S.  S.  Let  us  not  stop 
here.  Just  now  there  is  the  summer  before  us,  filled 
with  opportunities.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  these 
opportunities,  and  save  in  every  way  possible;  but 
do  not  let  us  forget  to  fill  up  our  thrift  cards  which 
we  have  started — and  start  some  more! 

—5.  M. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CLUB 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  recently  in  the 
plans  of  the  Home  Garden  Club.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  organizations  in  school  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  offers  are  enormous. 

In  joining  the  club  each  girl  pledges  herself  to  raise 
a  certain  amount  of  vegetables,  or  to  can  and  dry  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  a  girl  can  render  a  truly  patriotic  service  to 
her  country,  for  the  production  and  conservation  of 
food  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts 
our  country  today.  It  is  impossible  that  any  girl 
who  understands  the  value  of  this  work  should  fail 
to  do  her  part  during  the  summer.  If  each  girl  who 
knows  of  this  club  resolves  to  save  even  a  very  small 
amount  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  the  total  will  be  some- 
thing of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

No  girl  with  a  true  sense  of  her  duty  to  her  country 
will  be  content  to  idle  away  a  long  vacation  during 
such  strenuous  times.  This  is  not  a  time  for  idleness 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  and  we  will  find  pleasure  in 
our  work  during  the  summer.  If  we  do  put  on  our 
sunbonnets  and  spend  part  of  our  time  in  the  family 
garden,  we  will  find,  when  vacation  is  over,  that  we 
have  spent  one  of  the  most  profitable  summers  of  our 
lives,  and  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
we  have  not  only  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  h^e 
rendered  a  much  needed  service  to  our  country  as  well. 

—N,L. 
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*  *  4.    ig^xt  anJn  ^bnt   *  *  * 


A  rare  opportunity  was  given  the  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  on  May  25,  1918,  "to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them','  in  their  splendid  opera  "Rapunzel," 
which  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  performance 
by  the  Spree  Club  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
laughable  events  of  the  season  and  reflected  great 
credit  upon  Miss  Patty  Buford,  who  directed  it.  We 
saw  clearly  that  the  Glee  Club  had  by  no  means 
discovered  all  of  the  vocal  talent  in  the  school. 

The  proceeds  derived  from  this  performance  will 
be  used  for  adopting  French  orphans. 

During  the  Thrift  Stamp  Campaign  four  prizes, 
consisting  of  four  thrift  stamps  each,  were  offered 
by  the  faculty.  One  was  to  go  to  the  girl  selling  the 
most  thrift  stamps.  Prizes  were  to  be  given  for  the 
best  poster,  jingle,  and  song,  all  of  which  were  to 
have  the  thrift  stamp  as  the  subject. 

Harriet  Purdy,  selling  one  hundred  and  ninety 
four  thrift  stamps,  won  the  prize  for  selling  the  greatest 
number.  The  committee  on  looking  over  the  posters 
decided  that  two  prizes  should  be  awarded  for  them; 
one  for  technique  and  one  for  the  most  original  idea. 
The  award  for  the  poster  having  the  best  technique 
was  won  by  Marjorie  Goodwyn;  and  the  one  for  the 
most  original  idea  was  won  by  Martha  Bass.  The 
award  for  the  best  jingle  went  to  Ethel  Earley  and  the 
prize  for  the  best  song  was  received  by  Blanch  Burkes. 

The  jingle  and  song  are  respectively  as  follows: 
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Buy  a  stamp! 

Buy  a  stamp! 
Put  the  Kaiser  and  his  legions  in  a  cramp! 
It  just  takes  a  quarter  to  become  a  member, 
So  buy  a  stamp  to  help  your  Uncle  Sam! 

Do  it  today! 

Right  away! 
Help  our  soldiers  in  the  trenches  far  away, 

Join  the  army, 

The  Savings  army! 
And  let  the  Kaiser  know  you  stand  by  Uncle  Sam! 

A  dillar,  a  dollar, 

An  unthrifty  scholar. 

Why  don't  you  buy  a  stamp? 

A  quarter  for  one 

Will  stamp  out  a  Hun 

And  save  our  poor  boys  a  tramp. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  during  the 
first  week  in  May,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Gladding,  who  is 
Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  National  work. 

Beginning  with  the  evening  of  April  30  and  continu- 
ing through  the  evening  of  May  6,  Mrs.  Gladding 
gave  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  talks  on  Christian 
fundamentals.  These  talks,  woven  around  the  vital 
facts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  belief,  gave  us 
a  deeper,  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  character 
of  God  and  the  reasonableness  of  our  Faith. 

Mrs.  Cladding's  lessons  were  on  the  following 
subjects:  "The  Fact  of  the  Bible,"  "The  Fact  of 
God:  His  Existence  and  Character,"  "The  Fact  of 
God :  His  Nature,"  "The  Fact  of  God:  His  Attributes," 
"The  Fact  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Character  of  Christ," 
"The  Reasonableness  of  Miracles,"  "Some  Reasons 
Why  1  Amsi  Christian." 
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*  *  *  *  i|tt  0r  iltaa  *  ♦   *  ♦ 


1st  Professional  (reading  in  Economics) — "All  of 
the  pig  is  used  except  the  squeal."  What  part  of  a 
pig  is  the  squeal? 

2nd  Professional — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  part  of  the  ham. 

Miss  Ashton  (in  Geography) — What  kind  of  climate 
has  the  most  rain  in  winter? 
Pupil — Submarine. 

Louise    (after    receiving    the    War    Garden    Club 
blank) — What  are  you  going  to  raise? 
Nellie — I  am  going  to  raise  cane. 

Girl  at  book  room  (wishing  to  check  suit  case) — Miss 
Taliaferro,  will  you  give  me  a  check? 

Miss  Taliaferro — Do  you  think  I'd  reach  down  in 
my  pocket  book  and  give  you  a  check? 

Student  Teacher — Do  fish  breathe? 
Brilliant  pupil — Certainly.     They  breathe  through 
their  scales. 

1st  Girl — ^What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  win 
this  war? 

2nd  Girl — I  am  going  to  preach  the  consummation 
of  food. 

Teacher  (reading) — To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined 
with  ermine.     What  is  ermine,  girls? 
Pupil— Rat's  fur. 
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Miss  Munoz  on  the  disadvantage  of  slow  thinking — 
Now  for  instance,  the  other  day  a  peddlar  came  by 
selHng  tins.  On  finding  the  cost  of  one  set  of  tins  to 
be  twenty-five  cents  and  the  other  to  be  fifteen  cents, 
I  told  him  the  price  was  too  much.  The  peddlar, 
very  eager  to  sell  his  goods,  quickly  replied,  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  let  you  have  both  sets  for  forty 
cents." 

Girls,  I  took  the  two  sets,  and  thought  I  was  getting 
a  bargain. 

Pearl  (after  Chem.  lab.) — Oh,  I'll  get  my  hands 
clean  next  period.  I  have  cooking,  and  I  always  get 
them  clean  then. 

THE  SUBSTITUTE 

Johnny,  who  had  been  very  naughty,  was  sent  out 
to  secure  a  switch  to  whip  himself  with.  The  little 
boy,  after  staying  an  extremely  long  time,  was  called 
by  his  mother.  Johnny  came  slowly  into  the  room, 
and  sobbed  very  pitifully,  "Mother,  I  couldn't  find 
a  switch,  but  here  is  a  rock  that  you  can  throw  at  me." 

Mary — You  are  not  holding  the  camera  in  the  cor- 
rect position. 

Gladys — You  know  I  can  never  hold  this  cameo 
to  suit  you. 

Mr.  A.,  a  leading  man  in  the  Greenville  church,  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  installation  of  an  organ. 
After  the  installation,  he  was  called  upon  to  pray, 
but  he  replied,  "You  got  a  machine  to  make  the 
music  and  you  can  get  one  to  pray." 

Miss  Arvis — In  this  review  ask  us  some  questions, 
which  you  are  sure  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Somers — ^Why,  Miss  Arvis,  that  is  what  I 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  two  months. 
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APPEARANCES  ARE  DECEIVING 

A  young  man,  becoming  greatly  attracted  to  a 
beautiful  young  girl  on  the  station  steps,  thought 
of  every  possible  way  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  her.  As  she  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  and  con- 
fused he  finally  approached  the  beautiful  young  girl 
with  this  question,  "May  I  ask  where  you  are  going?" 

"I  ain't  gwine  nowhars,"  replied  the  girl. 

Miss  Neil — Our  question  for  debate  is:  Should 
Sunday  study  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Student  Committee?  We  all  know  that  this  War 
Committee  exists  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  school. 
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We  are  sorry  to  say  that  for  some  reason  our  ex- 
changes have  been  slower  than  usual  in  coming  in 
this  month.  We  receive  them  with  pleasure  always, 
and  hope  the  next  ones  will  arrive  in  better  time. 

The  Missile,  Petersburg  High  School.  The  material 
in  your  magazine  is  very  good  in  general,  though  the 
April  number  is  rather  unbalanced.  Prompted  by 
curiosity,  I  discovered  that  five-twelfths  as  much 
space  is  devoted  to  "Little  Missiles,"  including  jokes 
under  that  head  and  the  others  in  the  magazine,  as 
is  given  to  the  entire  literary  department,  which  con- 
tains two  poems,  two  stories,  and  a  letter  in  story  form. 
The  topic  throughout  the  literary  department  is  the 
universally-used  one  of  war;  but,  while  the  articles 
are  not  brilliant,  they  are  very  good. 

A  little  point  (but  our  object  as  "Exchangers"  is 
to  help  in  little  things)  which  might  be  mentioned  is 
the  use  of  a  singular  pronoun  with  a  plural  verb  in 
two  of  the  "Little  Missiles" — "steamboats — .  .  .  .  it." 
and  ".  .  .  .  mice  .  .  .  .  it  .  .  ."  The  "School 
Notes"  are  very  interesting  and  full  of  "pep." 

The  Richmond  College  Messenger  is  always  good  and 
is  one  of  the  best  magazines  that  comes  to  us.  The 
April  number  is  certainly  up  to  the  mark.  The  edi- 
torials are  splendid,  and  the  one  on  "Service,  Fratern- 
ities, Literary  Societies,  and  Periodicals"  expecially  so. 
The  story  "Taking  a  Chance,"  is  very  true  to  life. 
If  we  choose  to  lead  a  gambler's  life,  gambling  with 
life,  slacking  our  duties,  we  may  rest  assured  that  at 
some  time  or  other  Fate  will  hold  us  up,  making  us 
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see  the  seriousness  of  life.  All  play  is  not  good  for 
one;  neither  is  all  work.  We  must  lead  a  life  which 
is  well  balanced  between  the  two.  The  essay,  "The 
Jewish  Contribution  to  Civilization,"  is  very  educa- 
tional in  its  value.  There  are  eminent  Jewish  men  in 
this,  our  age,  and  Zangwill  is  certainly  the  greatest. 
The  poem  entitled  ''The  Voice  of  the  Mountains" 
is  very  attractive.  "The  Eternal  Flame"  at  first 
seemed  to  have  two  distinct  plots,  but  the  author 
brought  them  together  very  skillfully.  "The  Creole 
Character  in  Cable's  Novels"  proves  very  well  worth 
while  from  an  educational  standpoint.  We  are  given 
glances  of  real  life  in  "How  Pride  Punished  Poor  Pete." 
The  old  saying,  "pride  goes  before  a  fall,"  certainly 
holds  good  in  this  case.  The  other  departments  were 
good,  but  don't  you  think  a  joke  department  would 
make  your  magazine  a  more  well  rounded  one? 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Critic,  from  the  Lynch- 
burg High  School,  to  our  exchanges.  All  your  de- 
partments are  good,  but  we  would  suggest  a  few  essays. 
The  poems,  stories  and  jokes,  however,  are  splendid, 
and  we  hope  to  find  you  among  our  exchanges  next 
month. 

—E.  C. 
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G.  M.  Robeson,  Pres't  E.  T.  Bondurant,  V.-Pres't 

J.  L.  BUGG,  Cashier 


ADVER  TISE  ME  NTS 


COLUMBIA    GRAFONOLAS 
EDISON  DIAMOND    DISC  PHONOGRAPHS 

Sanford'S 

S.  N.  S.  Headquarters 

WHITMAN'S    CANDIES 

"Meet  Me  at  the  Fountain'' 


Baldwin's  Department  Store 

WE  have  the  largest  store  and  the  biggest 
stocks.  Everything  that  is  UP-TO- 
DATE  in  Notions,  Dry  Goods,  Shoes, 
Millinery,  and  Ready-to-Wear  Goods.  Our 
prices  are  lower,  and  Quality  Best.  Warner's 
Rust-Proof  Corsets,  Buster  Brown  Hosiery, 
Newest  and  Best  in  Ladies'  Suits,  Skirts  and 
Rain  Coats.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Ready- 
to-Wear  Goods. 


R.  A.  BALDWIN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

QUALITY,  PRICE  AND  SERVICE  STORE 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed   or  Your  Money  Refunded 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  stocks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CITY  AND    COUNTY  DEPOSITORY 

Planters  Bank  of  Farmville 

FARMVILLE,  VA. 

H.  A.  Stokes,  President  /^^^^  E.  S,  SHIELDS,  Cashier 
H .  C.  Crute                     iSSMMSi     J.  B.  Overton 

Vice-President            MJ^^y                  Assistant  Cashier 

Capital  Stock  $50,000.00 
Surplus  (Earned)    70,000.00 

YOUR  BANKING  BUSINESS  INVITED 

If  Price,  Quality  and  Style 

TALK    WE    ARE     SHOUTING 

Not  a  prettier  or  more  Up-to-the-Minute 
assortment  of 

Coats,  Suits,  Dresses,  Skirts 
Waists,  Millinery,  Shoes,  8z:c. 

can  be  shown  you  in  any  big  city  store 
than  you  will  find  at  all  times  right  here 
at  your  very  door,  and  at  prices  that  will 
defy  competition. 

Raiff's  Department  Store 

Leaders  of  Style,  Quality  and  Low  Prices 

NEXT    DOOR    ABOVE  "P  A  T?  l\/r\7TT  T  "P      \7A 

STOKES  &  DAVIDSON  ri\lS.i\i\iL,L,rL.,     \ I\. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE   PLAGE   FOR  THE  BEST  "EATS" 
AT  ALL 


Whatever  You  Want  is 
Always  Ready 

Always  Fresh 

ALWAYS   GOOD 

Special  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 


ROY   MOOSE 


FARMVILLE       -      VIRGINIA 

Photographer  for  The  Virginian 

Hunt's  Studio    -    Main  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


W.   J.    HILLSMAN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  and 
Dealers  in  Ladies'  Ready- 
to- Wear  Garments    :    :    : 

LADIES'  FINE  SHOES  A  SPECIALTY 

(  "REGAL,"    ''The  Shoe  That  Proves;' 

AGENCIES  r 'THE  SOROSIS"     :::::: 

(  PETER'S  Solid  Leather  Shoes     &     & 

The   teachers   and   scholars   are   invited   to  inspect 
our  lines 

W.   J.    HILLSMAN 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS,  LIBRARY  BOOK 
CASES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  OLD  DOMINION 
PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS,  WATER  COOLERS,  WIRE  WINDOW 
GUARDS,    SCHOOL    DESKS,    BLACKBOARDS. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


A  DVERTISEMENTS 


VIRGINIA  CAFE 


PROMPT  SERVICE 
POLITE  ATTENTION 

307  Main  St.      -    -    -      FARMVILLE,  VA. 

PHONE  229 


Farmville  Pharmacy 

INCORPORATED 

^^e  ^exall  Store 


A  Registered  Druggist  Always  in  Charge 

Our  line  of  Stationery  and  Toilet  Articles  is   un- 
excelled in  the  city 

COLD  AND  HOT  DRINKS  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN 

CUT    FLOWERS  A  SPECIALTY 

CALL  ON  US  OR         TELEPHONE  NO.  56 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


R.  W.  Garnett  &  Co. 

Leaders  of  Fashion  in  Ladies' 

Tailored  Suits  and 

Millinery 


Agents  for  the  famous  guaranteed  BLACK  CAT 
HOSIERY,  the  DREW  SHOE  and  the  best  MIDDY 
SUITS  on  the  market. 

Our  aim  is  to  serve  you.  If  we  haven't  what 
you  want  we  will  get  it  quick. 


//  It  Is  SODA  WATER  OR  ICE  CREAM 
NORRIS  or  HUYLER'S  CANDIES 
BASEBALL  or  TENNIS  GOODS 

You  will  find  them  at 

C.  E.  Chappell  &  Go's 

FARMVILLE,  VA. 


DR. 

R. 

E.     HAMLET 
DENTIST 

Main  St. 

FARMVILLE,  VA. 

A  DVERTISEMENTS 


Queen  Quality  Shoes 


fit  well,  feel  well,  wear 
well.  Designs  built  for 
women,  to  please  women 
and  demanded  by  women 
the  world  over.  $3.50  to 
$5.00 

We  also  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  NIAGARA 
SILK  HOSIERY— always 
the    Best. 


Richardson  &  Cralle 

FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


H.  LINDSEY  &  COMPANY 

Dry  Cleaners  FARMVILLE,  VA. 

We  are  the  exclusive  cleaners  for  the  Normal  School 
students.  Our  Modern  Plant  assures  you  that  the  best  results 
in  Dry  Cleaning  are  obtained  at  all  times.  Our  garments  are 
finished  on  the  American  Steam  Press,  which  is  absolutely 
sanitary.  Call  for  our  agent  at  the  school.  All  work  called  for 
and  delivered  promptly.  W&  CLEAN  ANYTHING. 


MAKE  AND  HOLD  TRADE 

BECAUSE:  Customers  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  two  vital  points  in  purchasing  Dry  Goods,  Notions, 
Shoes,  and  Suits — Wearing  qualities  and  distinctive 
patterns  that  please. 

N.  B.  DAVIDSON 
FARMVILLE  :  VIRGINIA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GO  TO 

Garland  &  Mcintosh 

For  Toilet  Articles 

Kodaks,  Films  and  Supplies 
Monogram  Lriterary  Paper 
The  Best  $i  Fountain  Pen  Made 
Visiting  Cards  Engraved 

YOU  WILL  FIND 
WHAT    YOU    WANT     HERE 


Normal  School  Supplies 

Make  Wade's  Your  Headquarters 

CONFECTIONERIES,  FRUITS 

STATIONERY,  CANNED  GOODS 

OLIVES,  PICKLES 

Hot  and  Cold  Fountain  Drinks 

WAITING   TO    SERVE    YOU 

A.  V.  WADE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Martin  Printing  Company 

COMMERCIAL   PRINTERS 

Lowest  Prices  Consistent  with  High-Class  Work 
Programs,  Booklets,  and  Colored  Work  our  specialty. 
Perforating,  Staple-Binding,  Designing;  Printed  and 
Engraved  Visiting  Cards.     Special  rates  to  S.  N.  S, 

"HAVE   MARTIN  PRINT   IT" 
PHONE  160  FARMVILLE,  VA. 

Are  You  Hungry,    Girls} 

If  so,  it  is  your  own  fault,  because  D.  W.  Gilliam's 
store  is  just  across  the  street,  supplied  with 

All  Kinds  of  Good  Things 
D.  W.  GILLIAM 


eTo  give  a  book  is  to  enrich  the  receiver 
permanently;  to  put  into  his  or  her  posses- 
sion something  which  leaves  a  residuum  of 
pleasure  long  after  the  particular  day  on  which 
it  was  received  has  been  forgotten. — B..W.  Mabie 

THE  B AKBR  &  TAT  LOR  CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN  THE  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 
354  4th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  At  26th  St. 


M  OVI  E  S 

PARAMOUNT   AND  OTHER 
GOOD    FEATURES 

OPERA     HOUSE 

Shows  at  4.30  and  7.30  P.  M. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MISSES   DAVIDSON 

CLOAKS   AND   SUITS 

DRY   GOODS   AND    NOTIONS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  stock 
Main  Street  FARMVILLE,  VA. 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  JEWELRY.     YOUR   ORDERS 
SOLICITED  FOR  CLASS  AND  SOR- 
ORITY PINS,   RINGS,  AND 
JEWELRY 

MARTIN   BROS. 

FARMVILLE      :-:         :-:         :-:         :-:   VIRGINIA 


L 


ET    THE    AIM    OF    EVERY    TEACHER 

be  to  advance  the  material  as  well   as  the 

educational   interests  of   the   communities 

in  which  they  work.     One  of  the  best  ways  is  to 

teach  children  to    save    their  earnings  and  become 

independent. 

First  National  Bank 

FARMVILLE  :         :         :         :         VIRGINIA 


CARRY  YOUR  SHOES  TO  THE 

ELECTRIC  SHOE  SHOP 

WHERE   THEY  USE    THE    BEST 
LEATHER  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

We  Can    Fix   Them   While  You   Wait 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GET  IT  AT    WHITE'S" 


REGISTERED  PHARMACISTS 


White  Drug  Company 

Established  in  1868 


^^The  Confidence  of  the  Community 
for  Nearly  Half  a  Century." 


FARMVILLE 


VIRGINIA 


MRS.   L.  L.   KEISTER 

DEALER  IN 

Dry  Goods,  N^otions,  Fancy  Goods 

AND  LADIES'  GOODS  GENERALLY 


Farmville 


Virginia 


